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F WHAT a poem has to say is termed its soul, then how it is said 
I could be called its body. And the analogy can be carried out even 
further for as the body and soul are interdependent so are these two 
elements in poetry. Of course the critic, who is at all sensitive to the 
fact that poetry is a fine art, bases his initial appraisal on the soul. If 
the poet has nothing to say or what he says is trivial or lacking in 
proper poetic effect, the critic need not go further. It is then futile 
to argue about the matter of language when the whole concept is 
irredeemable by the finest and most beautiful words. But when the 
concept is all that can be desired, then with more justification he can 
enter into the question of how that concept is clothed. 

The form of poetry—its body—is important and at the same time 
all that can be learned about it may be found in any good textbook 
on versification. It is always somewhat astonishing to find that those 
who attempt poetry, either with or without the proper knowledge of 
what actually constitutes the proper concept, display ignorance in re- 
gard to form. That it is easily learned is evidenced by the fact that 
there are thousands of people in America today who are expert at versi- 
fication yet have never written a line of genuine poetry. Mere facility 
at rhyming, at patterning and at rhythms, coupled with a sense for 
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words, is very frequent, so frequent that the marvel is not that so many 
people have acquired it but that anyone who approaches poetry has not. 

Something of this lack is due to the speed with which the beginner 
rushes into the writing of poetry; something, too, in the manner in 
which poetry is taught. There is too much tendency to consider the 
various aspects of poetry separately, placing each in a distinct com- 
partment for single study. Again there is the tendency to drill stu- 
dents perfunctorily without insisting on the proper discipline. We 
have always been amazed when we note the fondness of many students 
for free verse forms. This does not imply that we are opposed to free 
verse, for indeed we realize that the form is not only legitimate but 
that a good body of excellent poetry in it exists. But we also know 
that the freedom of free verse can be exceedingly treacherous and that 
preservation from its perils can only be had through that discipline 
which the writing of more conventional metered and rhymed lines 
imposes. Thus if we were a poetic dictator we would prohibit any 
use of free verse until the student has first mastered, and fully under- 
stood the values of, conventional poetry. The renunciation of the 
latter without knowing its qualities is a blind step; without its mastery, 
the student is very much like the painter who poses a still life before 
learning how to mix colors. 

Actually all that can be written about poetic form has been said 
and said expertly and comprehensibly. But one point may profitably 
be repeated. It is that the selection of form should not be arbitrary; 
it should be dictated by the concept itself. If one’s theme is gay, the 
sonnet form should never be considered for its expression; if the theme 
is sad, the short-line, trippingly metered, must be discarded. For every 
poem in which there is a sad discrepancy between form and concept, 
there are ten in which the sonnet form is used highly inadvisedly. Pos- 
sibly there are cogent reasons to explain the poet’s fondness for the 
sonnet. Into these we need not go; our desire is only to point out that 
there are more poetic sins committed in the name of the sonnet than 
in any other. At best it is a difficult form which presents both numer- 
ous difficulties and concealed pitfalls, lovely as it may be when it is 
wrought successfully. And there are many poets who have written 
excellently yet who attempt the sonnet with disastrous results primarily 
because they do not understand the distinctive elements which must 
go into its composition. Whereas for convenience sake in study and 
appraisal technique is often considered separately, it can never be satis- 
factorily detached from all other elements which constitute poetry. 
The art of a poet lies also in the proper mating of form and theme. 
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MIDSTREAM 


Man pauses, scanning life and birth and death, 
The wheeling stars, the course of moon and sun, 
And in his thought the future is a breath 

As swift to pass as what was said or done. 

The sea, for him, is a divining-rod 

That searches out the certainty of God. 


Here, in the middle of the tossing sea, 

We rest a moment from the stress of living; 

Here there is time for simple revery, 

For us to be forgiven and forgiving; 

And there is time to feel and understand 

Something that has no relevance to land. 
MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS. 


THE BYROAD 


It is not used much, any more— 

But sunlight fills the open door 

Of that old grist mill casting cool 
Long shadows on the shrunken pool. 
There great pond lilies spread and glow, 
With all the time they need to grow. 
Wild flowers wave along the ruts, 

And here and there a pheasant struts, 
And from the wind-sown hollyhocks 
Steps forth his majesty, the fox, 


- The amber fire within his eyes 


Raised to the sun . . . You may surprise 
The dusting quail, but there will be 

The small shy things you cannot see, 

So softly come—so quickly gone! 

And pageants moving in the dawn— 

The ghostly wheels—the living dreams! 
The byroad still is used . . . It seems 

To end at last against the blue 

Of sky ... with banners waving through! 
GLENN WARD DRESBACH. 





CONCLUSION 


If this has been a nightmare hour, 
A dark that promises no dawn, 
Go contemplate the frozen flower, 

The fallen feather on your lawn. 


Each owned glory’s pride before, 

In fragrance or in restless flight; 
Each attained the quiet shore 

That borders on your dreadful night. 


Yet flower and feather rise again 
In proven axioms of spring, 
And you yourself are of the strain 


That bore the bloom and shaped the wing. 


JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 


THE WORD 


This is no derivative. 
Quick and vital it shall live 


Till infinity shall have heard 
In the beginning was this word. 


Hear it sing, an arrow bound 

With early dawn, an opal sound, 
Singing pearl with sea and fire, 
Winged with spirit’s first desire; 


Midnight starred with little bells, 
Eternity in syllables, 

Original, intact and fresh— 

God the Spirit in the flesh! 


Invisible, it needs but grace 
For recognition of the face 
That bred the comet and the bird, 
First and last—the living word. 
DOROTHY WORTHINGTON BUTTS. 
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THE WIND 
I 


A tree writhes in a windy torment 

And the long roots clutch the anchoring stone; 
A loose slate skids down a perilous angle 

And shatters on the mossy flags of the court; 
An old man leans against the flume of air 

And his cheeks redden with rasp of the season. 


The invisible substance of the wind sifts upward 
Arching a pliant roof for the world— 

Blue roof high as a frescoed ceiling 

Gray roof lower than the gable cock, 

Gold roof fragile with the glitter of dusk 

When the spectrum tilts and the vials tumble 
And the day sky splinters with the falling sun. 


There’s fuel for the blood in the frosty air 
When the lungs are stoking cold bubbles of dawn 


And the pulse hammers hard to a hornpipe rhythm 
And the heels scuff silver from October grass. 


By what shrewd knavery on an autumn day 
Are four winds mixed to a drowsy calm? 
The hawk treads up the staircase of the noon 
And his shadow blurs in the meadow haze. 

The honey bees traffic at the cider press 

And drink their fill from the heady pulp. 


II 


7 


Once Icaros fell in the blue Aegean 

As he reached for the fringe of the golden fleece, 

And closed wet fists on the ravelling edge. 

Leonardo looked west to the Ligurian sea 

And plumbed the cubic acres of sky 

Where the great stocks flew to the Moorish vanes. 
His left hand dropped the sinister brush 

And he set his calipers on the heft of the wind. 
Icaros and Leonardo rubbed stumps of their shoulders 
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Where the sword of the great archangel struck 
And clipped the guilty pinions of pride. 


But lust of the gull grace and the hawk haunt 
Lure of the high corridors of thunder, 
Anguish of the eye-reach, and the dream stride 
Have woven a rope for envy 

To hurl at the taunt of the angel. 


Hope running on tiptoe down Kitty Hawk dunes 
Swung a lasso that caught the mane of the wind 
And the ankles of men kicked loose 

From the long grip of earth. 


Il 


When fingers of dynamite pry veins of the boulder 
The hurt hill trembles and the windows rattle 

And sound walks backward on the plateaus of air, 
Stumbling to silence in the cushioning glens. 

The growl of the cannon is racing the ball 

Hurled over the map to frighten a neighbor, 

But iron is swift and death has the answer 

When the voice of anger lags on the wind. 


Time on the slope is skirling his pipes 

Down the frosty paths of the morning 

And the blare of the drones is webbed in the winds 
As the bivouac wakes for the charge— 

Fontenoy, Balaklava, Gettysburg, Verdun 

And the farm boy drops his sickle to listen. 


IV 


Since the chorus of Sophocles sang 

By the cool grove of Tempe 

Or Byzantine eunuchs were massed violins in the temple, 
Or shorn maids of Carthage twisted hair into hawsers, 
Grief’s fingers have plucked the strings of the wind. 


Forever the chant of the Psalms 
Is drumming on clapboards of Heaven 
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And kites flutter up to the high throne of Mary 
Bearing “Ora pro nobis,” and “Salve Regina,” 
As the long spool of praise unwinds in a prayer never ending 
For the sky is no further than weighted winds 
Will carry the cry “Hosanna.” 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 


SKYSCRAPERS 


Babel, Babel, 

Lounging on the sky! 

On heaven’s star-set table 
You insolently spy. 

Behind night’s crescent gable 
The gods are still as shy. 


Higher, higher, 

Climb the building-blocks, 
You are never nigher 
Despite your noisy knocks. 
The nebulous denier 

Just multiplies the locks. 


Proud man, proud man, 
Beneath a girdered crown! 
Leap not from the loud span 
To come to Eden Town. 
Still the great unbowed can 
Send you tumbling down. 


Fall from a tower 
Instead of from a cart, 
And you shall plummet lower 
Since lower was your start. 
The link from known to knower 
Is Babel in your heart. 

JOHN MAHER MURPHY. 





AS A MAN LIVES 


Always he meant some day to renounce 
His own equivocal voice; 

Drink or destroy the doubts he brewed 4 
And mark his soul with a choice. : 





Hypnotically watching Time’s ascent, 
He stands as he always stood, 
With pocketed hands and a small, vague smile 
Awaiting his Burnam Wood. 
HELEN F. KEITH. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMLAND 


Would that the worm upon the night 
And the young lads that pass 
Contract the sudden holiness 
That whispers in the grass, 


Confess the many-splendored leaf 
An unregenerate drouth 

When love like music in the dark 
Was sweet upon the mouth. 


Rain-sired and wind-begotten 
Lads of an upland ground 

Who cannot now remember 
The sea’s lost sound, 


Seek ye the flowering rivet 
And the glory of the wheel? 

The head rejects the parable 
Of sounding steel on steel. 
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Whatever was found fair in season, af 
Whatever will rotten, 
Loveliness lost is scarcely the reason 
The heart has forgotten. 
ROBERT DAVID O'BRIEN, S.J. 
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BUT WHAT OF SONG? 


Scorn a boon, or beg a boon. 
But what of grief, of grieving? 
Half a heart, lad, half a heart 
Is a barren giving. 


Sue on supplicating knee, 

Or hurry by unheeding: 

Half rations hold scant nutriment 
For what in me needs feeding. 


Scorn a boon, or beg a boon. 
But what of song, of singing? 
Half a loaf, lad, half a loaf 
Yields no strength for winging. 


Stay a sunset, stay a year, 
Or flee in a quick minute; 
Time’s a beggar’s dole, my lad, 
When your heart’s not in it. 
SOPHIE HIMMELL. 


MODEL FOR THE MADONNA 


She sat before him in a robe of blue 

With wonder dawning in her peasant eyes 

As with unerring touch the splendor grew 
Upon that glowing canvas, till the skies 
Showed forth the Virgin, gentle and serene, 
With seraphs round her on a throne of cloud. 


~ Seeing her likeness in the Heavenly Queen 


She marveled, and her heart was hushed and proud. 


So in the meager years that came to be 
Her gaze still held a mystical content; 
Her waning beauty wore the majesty 
Of one who shared a glory Heaven-sent, 
Who saw adoring hosts of angels bow, 
And felt a flaming halo on her brow. 


HELEN FRITH STICKNEY. 
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STEEL WORKER 


Through the ever-rising din 
Drive the white-hot rivets in. 


On your ledge, a thousand feet 
Above a pigmy-crowded street. 


Clamp the swinging beams in place, 
Sweat and grime upon your face. 


Raise the latticed skeleton 
Upward to the blistering sun. 


Throw your easy, daring strength 
Into every measured length. 


Whistle . . . sing . . . an inch, or two, 
Between eternity and you. 
KATHERINE EDELMAN. 


AT THE OFFERTORY 
(For a Convert) 


This is the chalicing of your swift spirit 

Which would through night and’ day so gaily run, 
Rippling in the shadow and the sun, 

And pause not in this wild unrest for fear, 
Though it may wander endlessly and sigh, 

It may not reach the ocean of its peace 

And from all pain and trembling find surcease 
In calm, interminable quiet. 


Now, you who were so proud and purposeless, 
Resistant to the currents you create, 

With thought to slake the thirst of Love’s distress, 
Lie cupped and cool, and silently await 

The shadowing of lifted hands divine 


That soon will turn your water into wine. 


MARMA GOULD, 
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GREY 


I think of grey and gray 

As different words. 

Gray are the sides of battleships, 
And grey are birds. 


The one is stuff we touch, 

The other, dream. 

Gray are new-painted sills, but grey 
An age-toned beam. 


Gray was the casket cloth 
That sad, sad day 
I saw the face that stays with me 
Quiet and grey. 
FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 


PASSING 


There is no time to lose. 
The rain is shutting fast 

All glimmerings of light. 

O Love, take me from night. 
Yours is the one and last 
Warm doorway I can use; 
Yours is the power of sight, 
Of courage, wisdom. Cast 
Their shadow on me; bruise 
My arms with suddenness 
Of gesture for my sake. 
There is short time to take 
To stand aside together 

In your gray doorway, weather 
Shaking the night, to guess 
Your deepening loveliness. 

O time in leaves will fly, 

And following this, fast, 
Before our narrow eye, 
Eternity stalk past. 

ELDA TANASSO. 





























VOICES 


I heard a Voice in Time that said: “Be sweet.” 
I heard a sound of love that said: “Be tender.” 
“Oh,” said my heart, “I wonder... 

Where is surrender?” 


“Woman was made to cherish.” 
(Cherish me dearly!) 
“Woman is high and pure.” 
(Hear, dear heart, clearly!) 


Answer, oh Voiceless Voice . . . where is my answer? 
What is the right of love, drawing us nearer? 
Thought is the heart’s own tongue: “I wonder... 
Should we be dearer?” 


“Woman was made to love.” 

(Voice of earth’s Lover, 

Give me the perfect word, 

Over me hover!) is 


REN Pem 


“Love is the strength of life. Here is thy lover. 
Seek not the paths of sin: Hell is infernal. 
Hand in His tender hand, 
Seek life eternal.” 
MARIE REINE. 


DUSK IN BUCKS COUNTY 


Across the fields the day cries back to me 

My thought that there are childhood friends who roam 
In distant lands alone and yearn to hear 

One little echo of the past. I see 

Their faces turning eastward, pale with fear, i, 
Night will return without a song from home. 


Ua gites ly 


Life’s best still lingers though the dusk is filled 
With strange, new-won desires that seek to dull 
The gold and curving day aflame inside 








Our souls, apprenticed in the saintly guild 
Of forces God once struck to burn with pride 
The Light of Truth and make our young hearts humble. 


Ah, dawn, come back, come back, and hear the song 

My heart was weaving from the tattered ends 

Of smiles that blossomed on the lips of Junes 

Long, long ago. Listen while still it’s strong 

And fold it like a rose-net round the noons 

Of songless hearts—my wandering childhood friends. 
PATRICK MULLIN. 





THE HEART’S HIGH TREE 





x In spring the flower, 
@ then the purple fruit, 
y year in, year out. 

¥ Answers to sun 

the tidal tree, 

the earth-rooted tree. 


But of its hour 

a (this other, this other) 
< and of its weather 
there is not one 

can answer well, 

not one can tell 


how deep must drive 
i i. the thirsty root, 
i how long shall strive 
the branch for growth 
through hail and drought; 


What is your tide, 
what bird will sing 
and when shall be— 
O heart’s high tree— 
fruit-gathering. 
GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 
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TO A VERY SMALL 





Tiny bill hunting 
So sharp and so quick 
A wisp of a feather, 
A fractional stick; 
Tucking and weaving 
A hair and a straw 
In artific wrought 
Without hammer or saw; 
Who can attempt to 
Unravel the rhymes 
Of your reasons that rotate 
With seasons and climes— 
Reducing the world 
To such delicate terms 
As a nest two by one 
And a diet of worms; 
While the wisdom at which 
The philosophers strain 
Is snared by a thread 
In your Lilliput brain. 
MARY BALLARD DURYEE. 
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FORESHADOWINGS 


Only the brittle weeds still lift 

Over the shining drift, 

Sketching a fragile filigree 

Of blue-spun shadow, delicately. 

And round about the squirrel sets 
His miniature rosettes; 

A bird prints signatures in stars, 

The shy-bold rabbit’s dots and bars— 
Firm haunches in the snow, 

And front feet timidly tiptoe— 
Follow the pheasant’s trident track 
Into the tangled wrack 

Where summer with her bleaching bones 
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The last analysis postpones, 
And shadows of the weeds foretell 
The resurrecting miracle. 

MARION BROWN SHELTON. 


THE MEETING 


They could not keep her from the scene; 
She was abroad at dawn, 

Up the ways and down the ways 
The curious were drawn. 


Her face an evidence of fears, 
Her hands the wring of sweat, 
Her eyes aswim in ponds of pain, 
When on the road they met. 


And heaven turned aside the Face— 
The Face that soon would wreak 
Convulsion on a darkened world— 
Turned the Face to weep. 
THOMAS W. GRANAHAN. 


INTERLUDE 


To walk along a cliff above the sea, 

Tread firmly on the narrow crumbling edge; 
Who keeps his courage and walks warily 

May pluck precarious violets on the ledge. 








Oh never act the coward, tempting fate, 
You bare your breast to arrows not for you; 
No one may keep himself inviolate 

Who goes to meet the future wearing rue. 


What, though too closely come farewell and hail, 
Give over no swift hour to futile grief; 

The rose is but more precious, being frail, 

The moment is but sweeter, being brief. 
BLANCHE WHITING KEYSNER. 








HOPE IS THE CITADEL 


Hope is the citadel all life commanding 

The impregnable, bright city of the soul; 

Gaudy may be the alien armies standing, 

And ominous the deep drums’ fretful roll— 
And brawling fear may scourge the body’s plain, 
The lips of doubt lift storming trumpet-sound; 
But safe is he, and innocent of pain, 

Who stands behind those walls on holy ground. 


Exultant shall the fiery poniards play 

Until the frailer hosts be backed at bay; 

But when the tumult ebbs and the hour is late, 

The quiet song from the citadel shall find 

And reassure the listener at the gate 

In the dim and farthest outposts of the mind. 
RICHARD LEON SPAIN. 


VIOLA 


When heaven’s hail awakens April air 

And bids her weave within the God-grown grass 
Some hundred new spring blossoms, peach or pear, 
Into a lace no connoisseur could pass 

An earthly judgment on, the tempest girl 

Weeps quickly, combs past pearls a soft green net 
And sobs bouquets for bridal May’s white whirl— 
Herself forever keeps a violet. 


The after-winter winds sweep every wing 
To it, but never moth nor bird nor bee 
Knows half the honied joy ajourneying 
As known through You to her by me. 
Though million magic worlds Your flowers blow, 
But one is Nazareth, and my feet know. 
EDMUND L. BINSFELD, C.PP.S. 
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CONFESSION 


In that you err some greater one than I, 
Who knows my beam, should hear your plea, “Forgive!” — 
But, as I trebly hate what spots my sight, 
Ah know I grieve this blindness we both live. 
JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 


IF I SHOULD GO TO WAR— 


3 


If I should go to war and, hating war, 

Take steady aim at some amorphous thing 

That moves across a field of mud and mist, 

And instantly with one quick trigger pull, 

Make end of it, shall I be transformed 

Into a hero then and will they say 

That I have fought for decent human rights? 

Or shall some kindly mother soul, reading 

In some far place of what my bullet did, 

Instead of praises, talk to God with tears; 

And having prayed for her beloved rise 

With such a look my eyes could never bear? 
THOMAS F. DOYLE. 
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IF I WERE SHEPHERD 


aes ea Pom rere Seee wi 


Would that I, as shepherd in the hills 

Had walked across the fields in sandaled feet. 
Walked across the fields in quiet prayer, 

And felt the blood warmed bodies of the sheep— 
. Blood warm against the garments of my loins. 

i: Had I but known the silence of the night, 

The lowly thud of hoofs upon the stones, 

The call of wolves, the bristling of the wool, 
The crying lamb, the blood stained patch of hair. 
If they were mine, my tears upon the wounds, 
Then I would know Him, Shepherd of the fold— 
And feel the sorrow gushing from His heart. 
ELEANOR PAULINE SANDO. 
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NIGHT OF STORM 


“The times are winter.” Thus a poet signed 
Our frosty fate. Life is a night of snow. is 
Man sees no path before him, nor behind; : 


His faithless footprints from his own heels blow. 
Where can an exile out of heaven go 

With murk and terror in a trackless place 

And stinging bees swept down upon his face? 


“Or what is else? There is your world within.” 
And now the soul is supplicant: O most 
Wretched and blind, come home! Where Love has been 
Burns the great lantern of the Holy Ghost. 
Here in His light, review your world of frost: 
A drifting miracle: what had been night 
Reels with unending eucharists of light. 
JESSICA POWERS. 


ASCESIS 


There is no song to sing you, 
Nor little gift to lay 

Within your white, cool fingers 
Before I ride away 


Into a land of shadows, 

Some sanctuaried place 
Against the curving brightness 
Of light about your face. 


Only my lips at parting, 
And cool arms to atone, 
Only the innocent terror 
Of a child left alone 


To lie with the lambs at evening 
In some far, broken fold, 
To warm her hands at the sunset 


When all the world is cold. 


Of the soul’s last lone defenses 

To shatter all the bars 

And ride through the night unfettered 
Into a surf of stars. 





Rich with one word bequeathed her 
In a moment bitter and long: 
That loneliness is sacred, 
And silence lovely song. 
SISTER M. THERESE, SOR.D.S. 


COLUMBINES AT THE COLORADO CAPITOL 


Star-clustered at the base of this proud pile, 
Stray flowers, you have made a restful place 

Where the lost mountain-lover for a while 
May steep his sense of exile in your grace. 





Far leans your ledge and his, yet still be glad: 

Fs Your kinship to the crags is not undone. 

. These granite blocks were once with spruces clad 
And saw their shadows in the Gunnison. 


Still may you feel familiar ramparts lift 
Their ruggedness about you; still may sense 
Auras of altitude in winds that drift 
Snow-fresh from Denver’s dawn-bright battlements. 


This sight of your sequestered blooming stirs 
Serenest mountain thoughts and visionings 

Robed in chaste memory, like messengers 
Of meditation, folding quiet wings; 


Clear thoughts of splintered sunlight on the peaks; 
Remembered silences of forests deep; 

The secret sound of that great Voice which speaks 
In solitudes upon the laureled steep. 


Fitly once more your flowering reveals 

A half-forgotten thing: how beauty suits 
With majesty; how frailest beauty feels 

A grip on God with grandeur at its roots. 


SRM AD RAI ES ane ad 


Thus hungry thought finds happy theme expressed 
In petals where your perfect blossoms nod; 
But one glad vision shall outlive the rest: 
Glad nature wistful at the feet of God. 
CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 
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THE POET AND PERSONALITY 
By Francis X. CONNOLLY 


EW PEOPLE have commented upon the facility with which G. K. 
Chesterton turned from philosophizing to poeticizing or upon the 
paradox that Hilaire Belloc, a vigorous and penetrating historian and 
controversialist, is also a tender love poet and one of the sweetest 
troubadours of Our Blessed Lady. Although there are no modern 
poets who surpass their power, precision and felicity of line, the true 
significance of their poetic achievement has never been fully explored. 
The value of Chesterton and Belloc as poets does not consist in 
the content of their poetry, which is exuberant, or in its structure and 
pattern which has become firm through discipline and practice. While 
it is true that one cannot divorce one phase of creative genius from 
another, since a poem is the total result of a combination of elements 
most of which are quite mysterious, and while there is something to be 
said for sheer craftsmanship, the essential difference between these two 
poets and such excellent writers as A. E. Housman, Thomas Hardy and 
John Masefield rests in the indefinable but none the less recognizable 
element of personality. Personality—the sum of individual character- 
istics—habits, temperament, ideas, ambitions and energies, a total view 
of life reflected in actions as seemingly trivial as a man’s stride and as 
seemingly important as his vote, the operation of the soul upon the 
things fed to it by the senses, the mysterious process by which one man 
finds the emotion of joy in death and another man swoons with sad- 
ness upon the contemplation of sheer beauty—personality accounts for 
these major differences in literature as in life. The poet after all is the 
total efficient cause of the poem and it is our contact with the poet’s 
personality which is the chief reward of our search for valid and re- 
freshing experience—the personality which has to do with all the factors 
which come into play in the creative act. 

It is odd, to say the least, that our impressions of the personalities 
of so many modern poets are as unsatisfactory as opinion of their 
craftsmanship or even of their ideals is high. We admire Housman’s 
terse classicism and his matchless ability to mesh the quivering moment 
between sensibility and emotion in nets of language, but we are not 
infrequently repelled by his fierce nihilism. By no means the majority 
of Housman’s readers would care to live with him or to share his pri- 
vate conversation or his predilection for annihilating German classical 
scholars. Similarly the structure of Thomas Hardy’s “The Dynasts” 
reminds us of the great architectural minds of the classic ages, but few 
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readers glow in the light of his revelations. Critics who reverence the 
vital past have been encouraged by the recent work of T. S. Eliot to 
hope for a return to the ancient humanism, but they are not altogether 
convinced that Eliot has achieved the emotional fulfilment which his 
intelligence regards as necessary. All three poets are cold, uninspiring, 
even sterile. Their clarity serves only to magnify the shadows, their 
imagery to emphasize the gray, and their emotion energy chiefly to 
stifle the native enthusiasms which, bursting to be freed, and not being 
freed, become choked and inverted. These poets penetrate, but they 
do not inspire. 

On the other hand it is an exhilarating experience for many to 
know men like Chesterton and Belloc through their poetry. They have 
a style—not the style of the phrasemaker alone, in which they have no 
superiors, nor the style which is the accommodation of language to the 
fluency of the day, nor the perfect echoing of the half-tones between 
mirth and sadness, but the style which reflects a mode of being, a way 
of life, a characteristic attitude of mind, a sense of wonder, splendor 
and activity which is neither the sense of the past nor of the future, but 
the past and the future living in the eternal present. 

Fantastic to talk of such relatively simple men as Chesterton and 
Belloc in this fashion? Perhaps it is. Nevertheless it is true that a 
Chesterton and a Belloc have that which all the great poets had and 
that which so many clever modern poets lack—a style of life as well 
as a style of writing, and herein lies a possible clue to the present de- 
cadence in poetry. We have become so accustomed to considering the 
poet as a disembodied artist that we have failed to remember that he is 
a person and that it is as a person he discloses his message to us. His 
poetry is an enthusiastic and spontaneous statement, even when he dis- 
guises his feeling. The poet may question himself, but never his values, 
fumble for forms but never for fables, confuse his metaphors but never 
his metaphysics. ~When he pries into his values he tends to become a 
psychoanalyst like Jeffers; when he searches for symbols which do not 
offer themselves in the functions of the life of which he is a part he 
may become a second-rate Yeats; and, should he doubt the eternal 
hierarchies, he may make his hero an ape or his ape the hero. William 
Butler Yeats managed to do all these things and he sometimes managed 
to do quite the opposite which makes him at once the best example of 
a bad poet and the worst example of a good poet. His thoughts and 
feelings so often skipped from the purely imaginative past to an equally 
imaginative future without stopping in the present which is both now 
and never, and which alone is important. 
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There is in Chesterton and Belloc an urgency which is not merely 
the result of their vigor but of their constant, present human activity. 
All of their assertions are ‘forevers,” all their emotions timeless. They 
are actually as much in love with King Alfred and St. Barbara as they 
are with those who will be the King Alfreds and Saint Barbaras. They 
could never be explainers of the reasons why they cannot feel as their 
generation feels or of manifestations of man under the microscope. It is 
not their reason alone, or their sense of the past, or their hopes for the 
future which makes them what they are, but their style of life. 

And just as their poetry is filled with urgency so is it gentle and 
unforced and without the inner temperamental or intellectual clashes 
which sours so much of Housman. Their hearts run with their heads, 
their minds with their wills and their bodies tumble after. Philosophy, 
religion and politics sweep into their poetry like well-beloved children 
who have the run of the parlor as well as sovereignty in the nursery. 
Chesterton and Belloc are whole and harmonious personalities, com- 
plete and, in the strictest sense of the term, attractive characters. Given 
talent, this quality of personality is the thing that makes a poet. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Selected Poems, by Sister M. Madeleva. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.65. 

There have been few enough poets among the nuns, who live a 
life of poetry. The gap of time is wide indeed from St. Bridget of 
Kildare of the fifteenth century; Hroswitha, the Saxon nun of Gander- 
sheim of the tenth century; Santa Teresa Avila of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and Sister Madeleva of the twentieth. Curiously, with the ar- 
rival of Sister Madeleva has come a flowering of convent poets—enough 
in fact to fill a substantial anthology called “Our Lady’s Choir.” 

Religious publications have been surfeited with devotional lyrics. 
The same old stencils of praise, unimaginative compliments must be as 
boring to the ear of the Almighty as a Tibetan prayer wheel. The first 
thing that impresses one about the poetry of Sister Madeleva is her 
candor of phrase and symbol. She is a realist of the emotions. Her 
passion for the Divine Lover is as intense and as factually stated as any 
protestation of human affection. Her symbols are sharply etched, 
her lines cut clean of conceits, and her ideas as clear as they are sur- 
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prising. What a lesson she is to the devotional hacks restating the same 
old pious tunes in dimeter and ballad stanzas! Here is a fresh voice, 
speaking the language of the day with power and beauty, and with- 
out any compromise of her scruples as a Christian artist. 

Sister Madeleva is more successful in the free lyric forms than 
in the sonnet. She has a tendency to fall into the regularity of sonnet 
composition, a luxury she does not permit herself in the disciplined 
lyrics, some of which are as taut as piano wire. Her sonnet “Margi- 
nalium” could be chosen as a distinguished exception. I quote the last 
four lines which reflect her courageous will and her willingness to meet 
life on its own terms of reality, rather than with rhetoric: 


Girl, let your mirror break, your web blow wide; 
Nail love’s bright flag with life’s upon your brow. 
Know that you have not ever lived till now. 
Who said that love would curse and kill you lied. 


Her defence of woman takes varied facets in such poems as “I Will 
Remember Rahab,” “From the Book of Esther” and “Mary of Magdala: 
Autobiography.” I offer the last mentioned as a fine portrait, and an 
interesting adaptation of the anapestic meter: 


Seven expert and competent devils have harassed me all the day! 

They have knotted so deftly my hair I can scarce unbind it; 

They have hidden my most subtle perfume; I cannot find it. 

My lips they have reft of their kisses, my eyes of their tears; 

My heart they have stricken with hardness; my soul they have shaken 
with fears; 

And the end is not yet, possessing what power they do over past, over 
possible years. 


In the presence of anguished chagrin, in the face of familiar dismay 

I have little to say. 

I have doggedly faced the sharp issue, exploited, defined it. 

Their nice malice I guess and defy once for all! What if now I should 
humanly mind it? 

They are devils at best who beset, but who never, who never 

Can touch my sure peace. I despise them and daunt them forever! 

Let them measure efficiency’s utmost by every device they may know or 
possess or discover. 

I have one foolish weapon of love. I have Christ for a lover. 
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Sister Madeleva can also be objective in her poetry, but there is 
always a tangent or interlinear idea racing along the visual state- 
ment of towns and places as in her poem “Gates.” Her quatrains re- 
flect a slow turning of the vise until the essence is in four lines, “half- 
philosophy and all poetry.” She is spiritual, but eschews the oppor- 
tunity of being called a mystic. Her poetry is religious, but never ac- 
cepts the false values of the pious cliché. If there is any wish we might 
have for this busy, practical teacher, it would be that her talents as an 
organizer and administrator might be lessened to give her more leisure 
for the practice of her greater craft as a poet.—A. M. S. 


Collected Poems: 1922-1938, by Mark Van Doren. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. $3.50. 

Six volumes of Mr. Van Doren’s poetry are here gathered into one. 
The author has made considerable revision in many of the poems and 
he has failed to reprint some. Mr. Van Doren’s work as it now stands 
represents three hundred and fifty odd pages of consistently valid and 
conscientious poetry. In the drought that has inhibited American 
poetry for better than five years past, Mr. Van Doren’s poetic garner 
is important, although the reviewer must add, reluctantly, that the 
note of major poetry is absent. As you pass from page to page, ad- 
miration at the rightness and sensitivity of Mr. Van Doren’s intuitions 
and at his undoubted skill with words, goes together with a mounting 
impression of sameness, of infinitely clever repetition. Even the long, 
narrative “Jonathan Gentry” is conceived and executed in the feminine 
mode of the lyrics, an Alexandrian preoccupation with exquisite, tiny 
things. 

The level of competence, nevertheless, is so high that the reader 
would wish for the author a philosophy, or a cause that would stir 
the dry bones of technique to life. As it stands, Mr. Van Doren’s is 
an autumnal talent. Perhaps in the adoption of the idea of America as 
theme, he will find his poetic salvation; yet, even in the American poems 
and his most recent productions, the minor, elegiac note is omnipresent. 
There has never been a major poet of wistfulness. 

Mr. Van Doren is so far ahead of most of his American con- 
temporaries, however, that the reviewer hesitates to speak with any 
finality. In the kingdom of the blind, the one-eyed man was King, 
and Mr. Van Doren’s eclogues are certainly to be preferred to the 
endless mass of precious, dishonest, neurotic trash that pours from 
the publisher’s printing presses tricked out in the trivial accidents of 
poetry.—J. G. E. H. 
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Poets at Prayer, by Sister Mary James Power. New York: Sheed and 
Ward. $2.50. 

The purpose of this book is “to discover the attitude towards 
religion of some of the generally acknowledged leaders in contemporary 
English and American Poetry,” and on the whole the purpose has been 
adequately fulfilled. When the reader has finished the book he is more 
or less certain of what he has vaguely imagined to be the truth, viz., 
that “In response to the craving for religion innate in their hearts, they 
[the poets] acknowledge some kind of Supremacy; whether it be the 
One-Self of Wheelock; Fate, as defended by Masefield; Beauty, the 
God of Millay, the God of Elinor Wylie’s stoic heart; or the God of 
Jeffers, the Deist.” In addition to the poets mentioned above, Sister 
Mary James also considers the theological opinions implied or expressed 
in the work of Alfred Noyes, T. S. Eliot, Charles Williams, T. S. Jones, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, Edwin Markham, Vachel Lindsay and 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 

Unfortunately the mere discovery of the attitude of various con- 
temporary poets on God and religion is not the most valuable kind 
of critical literature and there are many readers who will demand 
something more. The real question on this theme concerns the effect 
of the various ideas of God and religion upon the creative function of 
the poet insofar as that function depends upon his general view of the 
universe. A poet’s religious ideas are only sociologically important; 
his general view of the universe conditions his values as well as his 
choice of subject matter and consequently is a literary question as 
well. The author does not regard such a theme as within the limits 
of her essay. But if this omission will disappoint many who consider 
the divorce of theology and literature as a disastrous thing they may 
feel repaid by the careful collation of religious lines and the compari- 
son of the poetry with the personal opinions of the different poets. The 
book has a foreword by H. W. Wells and contains many hitherto un- 
published letters from the poets under consideration.—E. N. 


All in One Breath, by David Morton. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 

America has in David Morton an A. E. Housman of her own. In 
some respects he is a better poet than Housman. He has the same flaw- 
lessness of phrase and meter, the same lyric finality; but his spirit is 
more starry, his philosophy more lifting. The very reflections out of 
which Housman could draw nothing but dejection move David Morton 
to affirmations of faith and fortitude. Hope signals to him from a 
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myriad sentry-posts, and he transmits the password precisely as it seizes 
and stirs him. To do so requires a technique which is all the more 
perfect because it is never palpable. The syllables flow smoothly; the 
utterance finds without apparent effort its form of highest effectiveness. 

These fifty frugal lyrics are almost sheer thought. But they are 
gentleness, too, and grace. So strict is their ascetic restraint that they 
seem at first glance to lack energy. But in reality they are invested 
with profound feeling. They do not strike hard, but they enter deeply. 
This is compressed poetry. The potential is high because the charge is 
not too prodigally released. Reticence and integrity have their own 
strength, as less laconic poets than David Morton have yet to learn. 

Not the least invigorating essence of these poems is the constant 
hint of sources from which they gather aroma and refreshment. The 
brief “Epistle to the Crocuses” will serve to illustrate: 


Dearly beloved brethren, quick in Christ, 

Once dead and buried who are now arisen, 

How brief and brave a slumber has sufficed 

To heal the mortal sting and rive the prison 
Against whose gates your delicate strength prevailed, 
So you ascend in air to prove as true 

The winter-stricken dream that might have failed 
For us who have our sleeping yet to do. 


C. J. L. 


Here Only a Dove, by Sister Maris Stella. Paterson: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. $1.25. 

O never, never again in the bright air streaming 

this year’s blue lilies delicately will blow. 


These opening lines of one of Sister Maris Stella’s sonnet sounds 
a note which is somewhat too frequently written into this first col- 
lection. Nostalgia is valid as a poetic mood but nevertheless unless it 
is masterly handled it remains pallid and without power to move the 
reader. Of course it is not implied that nostalgia is the basis for even 
the majority of these poems. The theme of children is even more domi- 
nant but one senses that a certain nostalgia subconsciously governs this 
theme also. More obvious is the teacher who sees in her pupils remem- 
brances of her own childhood. Such a theme can be charmingly, touch- 
ingly developed and there are a goodly number of occasions when 
Sister Maris Stella does this. 

But it is unfortunate that she has confined ‘her poetry entirely to 
the sonnet form, a form which she has meticulously observed in regard 
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to its mechanics but which she has too often neglected in its spirit. 
One test of this lies in the final couplets. Thus in “Landscape with 
Children” 
... And I know 
those hills are far away and filled with snow. 


and in “Bay Violets” 


The whole bay was scented with violets. Even yet 
the children never forget them. They can never forget. 


the thought and emotion flag and the result is flat declaration which 
dissipates any fine effect which may have been earlier created. It has 
been said that a sonnet must stand or fall on its concluding lines, a 
truth which many poets seek to avoid by the false method of writing 
final couplets first and building up twelve lines to them. Sister Maris 
Stella reverses this process and too many of her sonnets trail off into 
nothingness. It would be interesting to see how she could employ the 
same subject matter in a freer and less exacting form for she shows a 
sense for words that might give singingness to expression which is here 
too disciplined and mechanical.—J. S. 


Love Folds Its Wings, by Sister M. Eleanore, C.S.C. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.25. 

Two poems, back to back in “Love Folds Its Wings,” might be 
said to represent the opposite poles of Sister M. Eleanore’s verse. The 
first is “Suffer the Little Ones” which is genuine poetry: 


Demurely taking my honored place 
In the line devout and slow, 

Stately with office and aged dignity, 
To the altar rail I go. 


But oh, the gay young soul of me, 
Scorning this ceremonious part, 

Runs with the freedom of childish love, 
To be gathered to Thy Heart! 


The second, “Transcience,” falls into pietistic and cloistered self-expres- 
sion which too far misses that universality so necessary to art. Unfor- 
tunately, the majority of these poems must be placed in the “Tran- 
science” category. Overworked themes find too frequent place; there 
is too evident a will without the urge to write; and even where the 
simplest poetic effects would suffice, the imagery lacks sufficient fresh- 
ness to create them. 

Reverting to “Suffer the Little Ones” where the urge to write defi- 
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nitely springs from deeply felt emotion, praise should be swift and cer- 
tain. The reader immediately is caught up and made a sharer in Sister 
Eleanore’s experience. Her ability to achieve this result leads one to 
hope that the purely intellectual aspects of poetry writing will have 
less dominance in her future work.—J. S. 


Poems, by Eileen Duggan. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
Many in America have followed the work of this New Zealand poet 
with joy. It has appeared in only a few discerning magazines, a start- 
lingly original poem here, a fresh and limpid lyric there. An English 
edition of Eileen Duggan’s poems appeared last year and SPIRIT secured 
a copy and reviewed it in the July, 1938, issue. Now American admirers 
have the same volume made available by Macmillan, and it is certain that 
this publication will add to her enthusiastic admirers.—T he Editors. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Newfane, Vt. 
To the Editor.—Do you know what inspiration by quality and con- 
firmation by dignity, your magazine lends to the poet’s belief in ex- 
cellence? There is that in its format even to the interlinear and mar- 
ginal blanks that breathes a spiritual balance. There is no other maga- 
zine that combines heart and intellect to the fortunate results achieved 
by your board of editors. 

While I know what Sister Claire Julie (Communications—March) 
means by “the sudden lifting delight” of lyrical poetry, I would like 
to defend what she terms “sombre poetry.” ‘The salutary benefit of 
sympathy results more often from depression than from elation. There 
is, too, the inference of the complement, the red to green, the transub- 
stantiation of the Mass. No valley but proves a mountain height. 

I am anticipating the arrival of “From the Four Winds,” which 
will prove a rare item, not alone for distinguished verse, but for being 
a labor of love.—Dorothy Worthington Butts. 

Southport, Conn. 
To the Editor.—I have enjoyed the last issue of SPIRIT very much. 
The magazine has such dignity and such a high spiritual quality— 
virtues one too often misses in the printed word these days. 

Thank you . . . for making available such stimulating and satisfy- 
ing poetry.—Leila Jones. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
To the Editor.—I remember so well the night during the war when we 
“fell upon the gold-lipped sands,” we promised to sing the world back 
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to happiness and how later we wept because we failed. We became 
strange to the older children because we were dreamers and strange 
to the newer children because we were thinkers. It seemed odd that 
other generations looked at us in different ways. We were strange. 

“It isn’t difficult enough to come during a war,” a friend of mine 
said a few months ago when another war seemed imminent, “to have us 
spend our youth in such friendless conditions, but now they want us to 
mock the only friends we had, the poets of the war, by making their 
sacrifice seem useless. Oh, when the time comes, we'll let them know, 
we'll let them know.” 

I left him. I didn’t want to see him bitter. I wanted to remem- 
ber him and all his friends as children singing beautifully. It seems a 
long time ago. I wanted to think that Brooke and Owen and Kilmer 
and Ledwidge and Graves and all the rest were right—“Oh, how good 
it is to die when we think of those who come after us. How they 
will sing when there is peace. How they will light the world with 
beauty.” 

I wanted to believe for their sakes and our own that this was 
true and I wanted to hope for both that it was not yet too late.— 
Patrick Mullin. 

New York, N. Y. 

To the Editor.—In your March issue, writing about your publication, 
“From the Four Winds,” you declared that the selection of poems had 
really been entrusted to six people. This naturally divides the respon- 
sibility and, as you say, goes to the insurance of “an impartial and dis- 
passionate exercise of judgment.” Were I an out-and-out cynic, I 
might exclaim: “Yes, it would, if the six judges really judge.” I must 
hasten to say that in the case of SPIRIT, I am not such a cynic. From 
all that I have observed of the magazine, the editorial board has secured 
all the impartiality that is humanly possible. And I thoroughly accept 
as fact the six judges, judging. 

But there is.always a temptation to be thus cynical in a day 
when the “use of a name” is so lightly permitted. At times I have 
been appalled, having been on occasion behind the scenes, to note how 
easy it is to obtain endorsement from people whose work has come to 
be respected by a considerable audience. Thus we find in many maga- 
zines of verse an imposing list of “associate editors”—poets whose 
names (if not their works) are known to the majority who follow 
American letters—and in the very nature of things we realize that 
these “associate editors” have no more to do with the editorial policy of 
that particular magazine than you or I.—Francis J. Whitmore. 
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